THE DOLLAR OF 1804 
WARNING TO READER 


In reading the various reprints and editorial comment relating to the United 
States Dollar of 1804 the reader will note confusion and contradiction. Ordinarily 
controversial subjects bring out the truth but these reprints demonstrate what 
chaos can be created by 

I. Articles written and copied without giving proper factual support. 

2. Optimistic bias by owners and by auction sale cataloguers. 

3. Affidavits and letters from persons who cannot disclose the complete facts 
without soiling their reputation. 

4. Lack of scientific study of the coins themselves. 

Since the 1804 dollar dies show evidence of workmanship in the 1840 period 
rather than the 1804 period and since no 1804 dollar was struck on a screw 


coining press of the 1804 period the subject is one of the extent of the fraud 
rather than the existence of it. 


June, 1960 


Eric P. Newman 


(Editor’s Note—It seems fitting that in “Drawing Back the Curtain” on 
the numismatic past we should pay our respects to the 1804 dollar, even if 
its history takes us back to a time much earlier than we are attempting to 
cover in this series of reprinted articles. To many of our readers the sub- 
ject will be entirely new; to the older collectors it will serve to refresh 
their memories. The story is net presented in narrative form; we are pub- 
lishing it as reprints from several sources, including opinions of some promi- 
nent numismatists, most of whom are now dead. Briefly, the story of the 
1804 dollar is this: Mint records show that 19,570 silver dollars were struck 
in 1804. The existence of any dollars of that date was not recorded until 
1842, probably because there were few collectors during that time. In 1843 
Matthew A. Stickney, of Salem, Mass., a collector, obtained an 1804 dollar 
from the Philadelphia mint. During the next few years several other col- 
lectors also obtained specimens of the coin. Restrikes from what is claimed 
to be the original die were made at the mint several years later and, it is 
claimed, at different times. There are those who claim that all dollars of 
this date are restrikes and that no dollars dated 1804 were struck in that 
year. One lot of restrikes are with plain edge. It is claimed that restrikes 
were made as late as 1868. And so the question of whether there are any 
originals of this noted coin is even now unsettled to the satisfaction of the 
older group of collectors.) 


Reprinted From American Journal of Numismatics, April, 1891. 


The small number of dollars bearing the imprint of 1804 renders it de- 
sirable that the history of each piece should be known. When one is offered 
for sale, the first question asked is concerning its pedigree. If it has not 
appeared before, a satisfactory explanation must be made as to its antece- 
dents, or its genuineness is immediately questioned. 

In order that there might be a record of the 1804 dollars, I prepared in 
1887 a list of the pieces then known and the history of each, which was 
published in the Journal of Numismatics in April of that year. Changes 
having occurred in the ownership of some of these pieces, I submit herewith 
a revised list with additions. I have retained the same order, but have re- 
modeled the descriptions. 

The term Original is applied to pieces which were struck from the original 
dies in the year of their date. Of the dollars enumerated in the following 
list, the first two are universally conceded to be Original, being the only 
ones reclaimed from circulation, and without doubt were coined in 1804. 
The others should be designated as Restrikes, as they were struck from 
the original dies subsequent to the year 1804, being traced either to the 
Mint or to Philadelphia (where they were probably obtained from the Mint), 
with the exception of two, which is some unaccountable manner found their 
way to Europe. 

Between the years 1836 and 1840 pieces were struck in the mint from 
the dies of 1804. (See Journal, Vol. II, page 24.) As the mint then did) 
not have an 1804 dollar, the specimen with a lettered edge now in its col- 
lection, is one of those struck at that time, as are also Nos. IV, V, and XE 
enumerated in the list, these having been obtained direct from the mint. Of 
those that made their first appearance in Philadelphia, and whose genealogy 
can be traced no further back, it is fair to infer that they came from the 
same lot. 
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About the year 1858 several dollars were struck in the Mint from the 
1804 dies, without the collar, with plain edges. (See Journal, Vol. III, p. 
7.) One was sold for $75, and others were offered for sale. It is said that 
these were returned to the mint, and that all were destroyed but one, which 
is the specimen now in its collection with a plain edge. 

A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins, by Eckfeldt & Dubois, was published 
in 1842, with a representation taken from an 1804 dollar. This is probably 
the first cut published of the piece, and was taken by the medal-ruling 
machine of Joseph Sexton, who was in the employ of the mint, and probably 
from the dollar in the mint not long after it was struck. 

There are others besides those enumerated in the list, claimed to be 
genuine 1804 dollars by their owners, but which are believed to be altered 
pieces. Mr. C. A. Walters, of Liverpool; Mr. F. W. Furman, of Providence, 
and Dr. E. Walther, of St. Paul, are among those owning such impressions. 


I. The Miekley Dollar. 


This dollar was received on deposit over the counter many years ago by 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, Mr. Henry C. Young being the teller who received 
it. Mr. Joseph J. Mickley, of Philadelphia, obtained it from the bank, and 
it remained in his possession until the sale of his coins in 1867, when it was 
bought by Mr. W. A. Lilliendahl for $750; from him Mr. Edward Cogan 
obtained it, and sold it to Mr. William 8. Appleton, of Boston, for duplicates 
from his collection valued at $775. : 


II. The Cohen Dollar. 


This dollar was received in 1865 over the counter by Mr. Edward Cohen, 
who was keeping an exchange office in Richmond. It passed from him to 
his uncle, Colonel M. J. Cohen, of Baltimore. It remained in his possession 
until the sale of his coins in 1875, when it was purchased by Mr. H. S. 
Adams, of Boston, for $325. He sold it in 1876 to Mr. L. G. Parmelee, of 
Boston, for $500. From him Mr. H. G. Sampson obtained it, and sold it in 
1878 to Mr. William B. Wetmore, of New York, for $625. 


ItiIl. The Spiers Dollar. 


Obtained in Philadelphia by Charles Spiers, M. D., of San Francisco, and 
presented by him several years ago to the Society of California Pioneers. 
This piece has a plain edge. 


IV. The Parmelee Dollar. 


An old lady obtained this dollar direct from the U. S. Mint, and sold it in 
1868 to Mr. E. H. Sanford. At the sale of Mr. Sanford’s collection, in 1874, 
Mr. L. G. Parmelee, of Boston, bought it for $700. At the Parmelee sale, 
in 1890, it was purchased by Mr. Byron Reed, of Omaha, for $570. 


V. The Stickney Dollar. 


Mr. Matthew A. Stickney, of Salem, received this dollar in 1843 from the 
U. S. Mint in exchange for the “Immune Columbia”’ in gold, and other rare 
coins, and still owns it. 


VI. The Adams Dollar. 


Mr. Haseltine, of Philadelphia, sold this dollar to Mr. Phineas Adams, of 
Manchester, N. H., for $550. He sold it to Mr. Henry Ahlborn, of Boston, 
from whom it passed into the hands of Mr. J. P. Lyman, of Boston, its 
present owner. 


VII. The Davis Dollar. 


Mr. Haseltine, of Philadelphia, sold this piece in 1877 to Mr. R. Coulton 
Davis, of Philadelphia. Mr. Davis held it until 1883, when he sold it back 
to Mr. Haseltine for $1,050. Mr. George M. Klein, of Vicksburg, purchased 
it from him for $1,200. At the Klein sale in 1888 it was bought for Mr. 
Davis for $660. After the death of Mr. Davis it was purchased in 1890 by 
Mr. John M. Hale, of Phillipsburg, Penn., for about $850. 
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The Ten Eyck Specimen. 
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VIII. The Dexter Dollar. 


Messrs. S. H. & H. Chapman, of Philadelphia, claim to have purchased 
this dollar in Berlin in 1884. At their sale in 1885 it was sold to Mr. J. B. 
Dexter, of Denver, for $1000. 


IX. The Mint Dollar. 
The United States Mint in Philadelphia has a dollar with lettered edge. 


X. The Mint Dollar. 
The United States Mint in Philadelphia has a dollar with plain edge. 


XI. The Linderman Dollar. 


Dr. Henry R. Linderman, of Philadelphia, obtained this doliar from the 
U. S. Mint, with which institution he was connected in various capacities 
from 1853 to 1879. After his death his collection of coins was sold in 1888, 
when this piece brought $470, and became the property of Mr. James Ten 
Hyck, of Albany. 


XII. The Berg Dollar. 


This dollar was obtained from Kach & Co., Vienna, about the year 1875, 
and came into the possession of Mr. O. H. Berg, of Baltimore. When his 
collection was sold, in 1883, it was purchased by Mr. Thomas H. Garrett, 
of Baltimore, for $740. 


JOHN A. NEXSEN. 


(Editor’s Note—It should be remembered that this list of owners of 1804 
dollars was published in 1891. There have been a number of changes in 
ownership since that time.) 


(Editor’s Note—The Lyman specimen (No. VI) was sold at auction on 
November 7, 1913, by S. H. Chapman, of Philadelphia. It is catalogued as a 
“restrike from the same obverse die as the older specimen at the mint.” 
The catalogue description contains considerable interesting history of the 
1804 dollars which is given below.) 


The great rarity of this dollar, known early in the history of collecting in 
the United States, attracted attention to it and it became the most desired 
coin in the national series. It apparently differs markedly from the dollars 
of the previous years in bearing a border of perfect, round beads within a 
raised rim and of a different fabric. Some persons who did not study our 
coinage critically and scientifically doubted the contemporaneousness of the 
dies and the originality of the impressions. As to the former, a minute 
study of our coinage shows that on the dime of 1804 we find the same beaded 
border, and I have found the same border on the half dollars of 1801, and 
several of our gold coins. It is Known that the old dies of all years and 
devices for lettering the edges were preserved in the mint until recently, 
and therefore in my opinion there is no ground upon which to doubt the 
contemporaneousness of the dies, and, as mentioned below, we know that 
impressions were there before 1842, when collecting began in the United 
States. 

The first record of the existence of a specimen is in the earliest numis- 
matic book printed in the United States, ‘‘A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins 
of All Nations, by Jacob R. Eckfeldt and William E. DuBois, Assayers of 
the Mint of the United States,’ and the rest of the title is important for our 
subject, as follows: ‘‘Illustrated by Numerous Engravings of Coins executed 
by the Medal Ruling Machine and under the Direction of Joseph Sexton of 
the United States Mint. 1842,’ where an engraving of the 1804 dollar is 
given simply as a specimen of one of the types of dollars of the United States, 
without any remarks, and underneath it is a representation of the 1841 
dollar. It was evidently solely selected because it was the strongest and 
sharpest impression of the reverse type of the collection. This process of 
the ruling engine machine and mechanical tracing of the coin itself is equal 
to a photographic record. 

Next the late Matthew A. Stickney informed me in conversations and by 
letter that in 1843 he saw two specimens in the mint cabinet and exchanged 
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for one of them the unique Immune Columbia in gold and some Massachu- 
setts silver coins. He also stated that at that time only these two specimens 
were known. Four others, identical in every way, have since turned up and 
two or three restrikings have been made which I will describe below. 

The mint records show that 19,500 specimens were struck in 1804 and 
321 in 1805, but we also know that these records as of the actual dates of 
coins were worthless because they were only records of the amount of 
coins turned over by the cashier or treasurer of the mint to the United States 
Treasurer in each year and that no exact records were kept of the identical 
number of pieces struck in any one year (which practice continued until 
1836). 

For a sale catalog .of a collection belonging to our late firm, sold in 1885, 
I wrote the only scientific description of this dollar and its known restrikes 
heretofore published, and in it fully described these impressions, differentiat- 
ing the above six impressions and the two then known issues of restrikes, 
and in our catalog for the Wetmore collection in 1906 we reprinted this 
description with the addition of the discovery of the same border on the 
dime, which I made in 1886. Careful and minute study of the fabric shows 
that the process of striking at this period was as follows: 

First—The planchet was stamped out of a sheet of metal. 

Second—tThis planchet then received on its edge the impression of the 
inscription and the intervening ornaments—stars and squares, or on the 
minor pieces and gold—a reeded or milled edge, which was effected by 
rolling this planchet edgewise between a wheel bearing the devices and a 
plain edge. 

Third—tThe piece was then placed between the dies and struck. 

And here I believe I have made a discovery after a close and microscopic 
inspettion of the coins of this period. I find unmistakable evidence that the 
silver coins were all struck without a collar, and the object in doing this 
was to avoid flattening or destroying the indented edge. To accomplish 
this without a burr rising above the face of the coins, the planchets were 
made small for the dies, or we may say the dies were larger than the plan- 
chets, for we know that almost never do we see a specimen of this period 
in which the border is equally broad or equally struck on all sides; and we 
also find that impressions of the same year and from the same dies are not 
of the same diameter and very few are perfectly circular. At this time only 
screw presses turned by hand were used. The edges of all the dollars and 
half dollars of the period and up to 1836 show this same fabric. I have 
not observed a piece in which there is a burr turned up around the face of 
the coin, but I have several before me in which there is a slight burr or 
slight swelling along the edges of the edge. None of the contemporaneous 
impressions for circulation of the dollars and half dollars coinage before 
1836 show the pressure or flattening of the edge against a collar. 

In fact, when we recognize that the pieces were struck without a collar, 
we can almost be sure that many of the early coins, if they had been held 
within collars, would have showed a beaded border within a rim and that 
many of these borders with shapeless or rounded, long points are the effect 
of the flowing away of the metal from the beads. I have in my hand as I 
write a 1799 eagle with large stars which proves this. For the space of a 
quarter of an inch opposite the lower stars on the sides of the border it has 
perfect, round beads within a rim, whilst around the rest of the periphery 
they stretch out into rounded points of varying length. No engraver chasing 
a die for his country’s coins of the highest denomination would have so 
varied his execution of the border. 

Mr. Patterson Dubois, formerly assistant Assayer in the mint, under his 
father, who was one of the authors of the book above mentioned, informed 
me a few days ago that he remembered discussions about ‘‘when the collar 
was introduced.’’ 

In 1836 the mint was entirely refitted with new machinery driven by 
steam power and power presses in which collars were introduced, causing a 
complete change in the fabric. 

Now all six specimens above mentioned show that after lettering they 
were specially hand-struck within a collar and that the impression has, in 
every specimen, flattened the edge and obliterated a portion of the edge in- 
scription, and they are, therefore, specially struck pieces commonly called 
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proofs, as shown by their perfectly level surfaces, perfectly struck borders 
and highly finished edges. 

Now as this proof fabric was different from the coins struck for circulation 
it prevents us from judging the time by the fabric because proofs are always 
struck in the same way, and it accounts for the difference in appearance 
compared to coins struck in quantity for circulation. 

Next we come to the specimen in this collection from the same obverse 
and with a different reverse die, and with the edge properly lettered and 
not compressed. The fabric of this piece shows the letters of the word 
LIBERTY and the figures to be squarely struck on their surfaces, not round- 
ed as in the preceding impression. A specimen from the same dies with a 
plain edge is in the Mint Cabinet. It is known and remembered by men 
living that about 1870 a nephew of the then Superintendent surreptitiously 
struck about ten specimens with plain edges from these dies and sold several 
of them for $200 each. His action becoming known, the Superintendent, 
through several friends, secured the return of all the specimens that they 
could recover and had them destroyed, excepting one specimen, which he 
placed in the Cabinet. There was one of the specimens which was pur- 
chased by an English collector and which no amount of urging could in- 
duce him to relinquish, and it still remains abroad. Two of these friends 
of the Superintendent who assisted in the recovery informed me that all 
these impressions were with plain edges, and I remember one of these state- 
ments made thirty years ago. 

Now here appears a specimen from the same dies with the edge lettered, 
which Mr. Lyman has owned thirty years or more, and the weight is also 
full and correct, 416 grains, whilst the plain edged one in the Mint is light, 
weighing, only 381% grains, the standard of the fractional coins, and sec- 
ondly I find some rust spots beside the letter U in UNITED which on the 
plain edge in the Mint have gone perceptibly further; the largest spot is 
much larger and there are some smaller spots beside it, which would indi- 
cate that the present specimen antedates the impression in the mint, and is 
not of the same restriking or batch nor the same lettered. 

As the edge is lettered it is a unique specimen, and as the combination 
of the two dies is concerned, is, Outside of the specimen in the Mint Cabi- 
net, one of only two known. 

About 1876 the third or, if we give the Lyman piece a separate number, 
the fourth striking from the dies of the 1804 dollar was made. The ob- 
verse and reverse dies of the first mentioned specimens were used and the 
edges were lettered, but the lettering on all the specimens I have seen of 
this emission is always blundered with many of the letters repeated. When 
I entered this business in 1876, these dollars were being put on the market 
by a certain mint official now long deceased. How many were struck is un- 
known. I have seen or heard of about four specimens. The price asked for 
them at the time was $600, which was about the price at which the first 
impressions were selling. 

I would sum up my arguments as follows: 

The originality and contemporaneousness of the dies established by the 
fact that all dies were preserved and by finding the same borders on the 
coins of the period, I would list the impressions of the dollars as follows: 

1. Proofs, as the lettered edge specimen in the Mint. Six known. 

2. Proof of before 1870 from the same obverse, but with a different re- 
verse, with the edge lettered, unique. The Lyman specimen. 

3. Proofs of about 1870, same dies as No. 2 with plain edge and with 
rust spot beside letter U more developed. Specimen in the Mint Cabinet 
and one abroad. 

4. Proofs of about 1876, dies of the first mentioned used, but invariably 
with errors in the lettering of the edges, two or three of the letters being 
doubled or tripled. Of this latter class there are four or five in existence. 


(Editor’s Note—On October 11, 1904, Lyman H. Low sold Part I of the 
collection of H. G. BroWn, of Portland, Ore., at that time owner of the 
Dexter 1804 dollar. Mr. Low’s description of the coin follows.) 


Extremely fine, with a brilliant, proof-like surface, and unimpaired since 
its last public appearance at an auction sale in Philadelphia in May, 1885, 
when it was purchased on an order from J. B. Dexter, for $1,000. 
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The type of the obverse of this dollar was introduced in 1795, the reverse 
in 1798, a combination which was continued from 1798 to 1804, when the 
design was discontinued and the coinage of this value ceased until 1836. 
A prominent distinction of this dollar—-in addition to the beaded border— 
is the bottom of the figure 4 (technically known as the ceriph), which to be 
symmetrical should correspond with the same part of the figure 1. But it 
differs in this respect: the 1 tapers off from the upright as it approaches 
the bottom horizontal line, while the upright of the 4 passes to the line with- 
out the slightest curve or turn. These marked features—in the beading and 
the ceriphs—may be counted as infallible tests in establishing the true and 
precious issue of this year. Here is, in my judgment, clear evidence of 
partnership in the finishing of the dies. 

The earliest positive information we have of the dollar of 1804 comes to 
us through Messrs. Eckfeldt & Dubois, Assayers of the Mint of the United 
States, in their publication of 1842, and from the late Matthew A. Stick- 
ney, of Salem, Mass., who received his example from the officers of the Mint 
in 1843, in trade for other coins; he wrote an interesting account of its 
acquisition to the Journal of Numismatics, August, 1867, after he had re- 
ceived an offer of $1,000 for his prize, which he refused. He was unques- 
tionably the first collector to possess one. 


(Editor’s Nete—On May 17, 1921, B. Max Mehl sold the collection of James 
H. Manning, of Albany, N. Y., who at that time was the owner of the Cohen 
specimen. Extracts from the description follow.) 


The condition of this specimen is very good to about fine. There are few 
light nicks as are usually found on coins having been in circulation. This 
is the only genuine 1804 dollar that shows evidence of having actually been 
in circulation. Weight 410% ers. I absolutely guarantee it to be genuine 
and original. 

The history and record of the previous owners of this specimen is as 
follows: 

The first owner of record of this dollar was Colonel M. I. Cohen, of Balti- 
more, Md., who secured it from a bank in Richmond, Virginia, where it was 
known to Colonel Cohen to exist long before it came into his possession. In 
October, 1875, Colonel Cohen sold his collection at auction through the 
famous dealer, Edward Cogan, who catalogued this dollar as follows: 


“1804. This extremely rare dollar was procured from Richmond, 
Virginia, where it was known to Colonel Cohen to exist for many years 
before it came into his possession. It has been more circulated than 
either of the two previously sold at auction, and has every appearance 
of having been struck in the year of its date, and is guaranteed to be 
original.”’ 


It was purchased at this sale by Mr. H. S. Adams, whose collection was 
sold at auction in New York in October of the following year, 1876. In the 
catalog of that sale the dollar was described as follows: 


“This exceedingly rare dollar was purchased by Mr. Adams at the 
sale of Colonel Cohen’s Collection in October last. The impression is 
not so fine as of the two that have been sold some years previous, but 
warranted original.”’ 


The purchaser this time was Mr. Parmelee, the famous collector of Bos- 
ton. Two years later, in 1878, Mr. Parmelee sold the specimen at private 
sale to Major W. B. Wetmore, who retained the coin for twenty-eight years, 
till 1906, when in June of that year his collection was sold at auction by 
S. H. & H. Chapman, and this dollar was bought in by the cataloguers. The 
present owner, Mr. James H. Manning, obtained it soon after. After ob- 
taining this famous coin, Mr. Manning wrote direct to its immediate former 
owner, Major Wetmore, for additional information regarding the history, 
etc., of this dollar. Major Wetmore replied with the following most inter- 
esting letter: 
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Allenhurst, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Manning, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have been delayed in answering your letter of July 17th, 
as I have been away, and besides the Chapmans had my own memoran- 
dums and catalog to make up theirs and have only just received them 
back. You state that you have every reason to believe that your 1804 
Dollar ‘‘is one of the original six.’’ I believe it is the only original and 
the others are restrikes. Of course the persons who have restrikes like 
to think they all are; to let no one have any advantage. 

When my set of double-eagles was complete except 1849, of which 
there is only one, a proof, in the Philadelphia mint, and none were 
struck until 1850, and this 1849 never being out of the mint or struck 
for circulation, it was a great pleasure to me to persuade myself that 
this piece was a pattern or only struck to show what the issue was to 
be. Without this persuasion my set would be incomplete. Mr. Par- 
melee, from whom I bought the 1804, has a beautiful restrike of 1823. 
His pieces were superb. Naturally this 1804 having been in circula- 
tion marred somewhat his set. He did not want both and hesitated 
some time whether he would part with, but finally beauty prevailed 
and I got your piece. I learned afterwards that he much regretted its 
loss, as if there is one original, this one is the only one. This remark 
hase been made to me by numerous collectors and dealers. From my 
own catalog made by myself when I bought this piece I copy the fol- 
lowing: 

1804—“‘The rarest piece of the American Series, only 4 or 5 orig- 
inals known. (This was written in 1878 with my knowledge at the 
time.) This piece is considered by all collectors as having the finest 
history of any of this date and of undoubted originality, having been 
once in circulation and afterwards known to Col. Cohen long before 
the rarity of this date was known or there was any demand for them.”’’ 

W. B. WETMORE. 


The Manning Specimen. 


It is interesting to note, according to the mint report as published in 
Dickeson Numismatic Manual, there were 321 silver dollars coined in the 
year 1805. The same report also mentions that over 150,000 half dollars 
were coined in 1804, whereas we all know that no dollars of 1805 are known 
nor half dollars of 1804. So much for the mint reports as regards their 
relation to the dates on coins. 

In 1843, Matthew A. Stickney, famous collector of Boston, obtained a 
specimen of this dollar from the mint in exchange for some Colonial rari- 
ties. At that time it seems that the rarity of this coin was not known and 
that it was unsought for. 

In 1867, in a letter from Mr. Stickney to Edward Cogan, in which Mr. 
Stickney relates the circumstances in connection with his securing the 1804 
dollar and his opinion regarding it, there is a paragraph which is of great 
interest and importance in establishing beyond a doubt not only that the 
dollar of 1804 is contemporaneous but, what is most important in this case, 
he mentions the fact that Messrs. Eckfeldt and Dubois did not know of Col. 
Cohen and his 1804 dollar at the time they published their book, in 1842. 
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Here is the paragraph from the Stickney letter of 1867 as published in 
the sale catalog of his collection: 


““As regards the authenticity of other specimens of the U. S. dollar 
of 1804, I have no knowledge. Those having dollars of that date 
(Cohen and Mickley) were not then known at the mint as collectors, as 
appears by the list of which I send you a copy, then obtained, 1843, 
from Mr. Dubois, which remains, in his handwriting, in my posses- 
Sion, * 2. * 


From Major Wetmore’s letter, expressing as he does his mature opinion 
based on the careful study of the facts and history of the 1804 dollar ex- 
tending over a period of more than a quarter of a century, and the informa- 
tion gleaned from the letter written by Mr. Stickney more than fifty years 
ago, places this specimen, to my mind, as the most authenticated and his- 
torical specimen of his famous coin. 


—_—_ 


(Editor’s Note—On May 2, 1922, B. Max Mehl sold the collection of James 
Ten Eyck, of Albany, N. Y., who at that time was the owner of the Linder- 
man specimen. His description of the coin is as follows.) 


At one time it was claimed that twelve or thirteen original 1804 dollars 
were known. In the list of these coins published some twenty years ago, 
in American Journal of Numismatics, the Ten Eyck specimen was listed 
among them. However, after careful comparisons and study of these famous 
coins, we find that while they are all of the same obverse die, there are two 
distinct different reverse dies. On the original specimens, or those claimed 
to be original and struck in 1804, the words STATES OF on reverse are 
evenly spaced between the eagle’s wings, while on the second variety the 
spacing is uneven, there being quite a bit more space between the last S in 
STATES and O in OF. This last variety is what is now known or termed 
as the restrike—struck at the United States Mint in Philadelphia, from the 
original 1804 obverse die, but at a later date than 1804. The specimen here 
offered is of the second variety, but its rarity, considering the number 
known, is very high, as only three or four of this variety are known outside 
of museums. 

The specimen here offered appears to be of the identical die as the Lyman, 
Rosenberg and Idler specimens. The Lyman specimen was sold in 1913 
(bringing $340.00), but the Ten Eyck specimen is of an earlier impression 
and is much stronger, with all stars on obverse and reverse well struck up, 
perfectly centered and in proof condition. Besides the Lyman specimen, I 
can find no record of another having been offered at auction. 

Mr. Ten Eyck purchased this coin about forty years ago. It was formerly 
owned by Dr. Henry R. Linderman, who was director of the Mints and Assay 
Offices of the United States from 1873 to 1875, and a great authority on 
coinage and assay. 

An interesting episode in regard to the question of the rarity of this 
variety of the 1804 Dollar, is the fact that the Idler specimen, which is of 
the identical variety as this specimen, is claimed by Mr. Hazeltine, the veter- 
an numismatist, to be an absolutely genuine specimen struck in 1804. How- 
ever, with all facts before me and a careful comparison of the different dies, 
I am of the opinion that the specimen here offered is of the so-called re- 
strikes—from the original 1804 obverse die, the same as the Lyman, Idler 
and Rosenberg specimens. As there are but five or six known in all, and of 
these, I believe, this is the only remaining one that is ‘“‘puchasable,” I con- 
sider it of great rarity and high value; worthy of a home in the most ex- 
tensive and prominent collections of American coins. 


Reprinted From The Numismatist, March, 1899. 


(Editor’s Note—The following appeared originally in the Chicago Record, 
from the pen of W. E. Curtis, its Washington correspondent. It gives the 
opinion of B. H. Collins, a veteran collector and dealer of Washington, on 
the 1804 dollar.) 
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So far as the opinion of experts go, there are only three genuine silver 
dollars coined in 1804 in existence. One of them belongs to the city of 
Omaha, having been presented by the late Byron Reed, who paid $750 for 
it at auction. The second belongs to J. C. Randall, of Philadelphia, who paid 
$570 for it in 1888. Mr. Ellsworth bought his from the Stearns collection, 
of Salem, Mass., and paid for it, as I have said, $1,025. There are a num- 
ber of other coins bearing the date of 1804, but their genuineness is doubt- 
ed. Only recently a bartender named Billy Seymour, at Chateau, Mont., 
offered an 1804 dollar for sale for $2,000. He does not Know its history, 
but claims to have taken it in over the bar for drinks. B. H. Collins, of 
this city, who is one of the highest authorities on coins and was connected 
with the Treasury for many years, tells me that some years ago there was 
an epidemic of 1804 dollars among bartenders throughout the country. It 
was ascertained that they were very skillfully manufactured by a man named 
Kennedy, in Lowell, Mass. He took dollars bearing the date of 1800, which 
are comparatively numerous, removed the second cipher, covered the face 
with wax, etched a figure 4 in the proper place, and by the use of a galvanic 
battery attached a figure 4 in silver to the coin, which endured all the tests 
known to numismatics. He sold them through the agency of men looking 
like tramps, who claimed to have inherited fortunes and wasted them in 
dissipation, with the exception of one valuable coin, which was worth thous- 
ands of dollars. They found saloonkeepers the most credulous customers. 

Mr. Collins does not believe any of the dollars bearing the date 1804 were 
coined in that year. Mr. Preston, for many years Director of the Mint, who 
is also an authority on such subjects, believes the records are correct, and 
that 19,570 were coined, as the books show. 

In 1858 all the dies in the mint were destroyed. But before this was 
done a number of impressions called restrikes were made from each as relics 
and for the purpose of securing an exchange with other mints and collectors. 
It was hoped by this means to obtain a complete collection of samples of the 
United States coinage. But the restrikes, in order to distinguish them 
from the original coins, were not milled, that is, the edges were left smooth. 


Reprinted From a Chapman Catalogue, Date Unknown, But Probably 1885. 


The 1804 dollar among collectors is known as the “king of American 
rarities.’’ But seven or eight pieces are known to exist. The 1804 dollars 
are of two classes, to wit: First, originals, which are from but one obverse 
and one reverse die—draped bust of Liberty facing right, the head bound 
with a fillet, hair flowing, 6 stars before and 7 behind the bust; above, 
‘‘Liberty,’’ upper right-hand star almost touching letter Y; reverse, heraldic 
eagle bearing on his breast a broad shield; in his beak a scroll inseribed “E 
Pluribus Unum,”’ 12 arrows in right talon, a branch of olive in left; above, 
an are Gf clouds from wing to wing of eagle; in field beneath, 13 stars; 
“United States of America’; edge lettered “One Hundred Cents,” ‘One 
Dollar or Unit,’’ which are lightly struck in some parts. The first specimen, 
in the Mint Cabinet, weighs 415.2 gr.; second, M. A. Stickney procured from 
the Mint in 1843 in exchange for other coins; third, W. S. Appleton bought, 
at an advance of $750, in 1868, from E. Cogan, who purchased it from W. 
A. Lilliendahl, who bought it at a sale of collection of J. J. Mickley, 1867, 
for $750; fourth, L. G. Parmelee bought, at sale of E. H. Sanford’s collec- 
tion, 1874, for $700, who obtained it in 1868 from an aged lady, who got 
it at the mint many years before; fifth, W. B. Wetmore bought of Mr. Par- 
melee, 1868, for $600, from sale of H. S. Adams’ Collection, 1876, at $500, 
from sale of M. J. Cohen’s collection, 1875, at $325 (in fair condition); 
sixth, present owner unknown to us, formerly in possession of collection of 
Robert C. Davis, of Philadelphia, and recently sold for $1200; seventh, S. 
H. and H. Chapman purchased October, 1884, at a sale in Berlin, and resold 
to a Mr. Scott, a dealer in coins, for $1000 at their Philadelphia sale, in 
May, 1885. 

Restrikes—There were struck at the mint in 1858 restrikes with plain 
edges, of which three were recovered after diligent search; two of these 
were destroyed in the Mint, and the other placed in the cabinet, where it 
remains. The differences between these and the originals are as follows: 
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Obverse, the original die was recut in the word ‘‘Liberty,’’ the stars and 
date, which made them larger and deeper, especially noticeable in the stars, 
which are broadened; also in the date, it making the outline sharp and 
square, whereas in the originals they are somewhat rounded; reverse, not 
having the original die, they used another, which differs in many respects, 
most easily noticeable in that the A touches the eagle’s claw, the ‘‘of’? much 
nearer to the end of eagle’s wing, the S in States (in the original it is 
squally spaced); edge, plain; weight 381.5 grains. One specimen is in the 
mint and another in England, struck between 1860 and 1869, as in the 
latter year all dies remaining were destroyed, same as the above, but en- 
deavors were made to letter the edges in the absence of a complete collar 
by using pieces of collars which did not contain all the letters, but repeated 
some of them several times. There was one of these pieces sold in the Berg 
collection in 1883 for $740, and showed all the peculiarities mentioned, 
and its weight was said to be inaccurate. The dies were destroyed in the 
winter of 1868-69. No counterfeit dies of the 1804 dollar were ever made. 
After the close of each year all dies are now destroyed. 


